

















What a terrible rotten mind that man must have who is suspicious 
of every one, who mistrusts even his closest friends, who believes that 
even those friends he has known for years would trim him at the drop of 
the hat! That kind of a man continually suffers without reason. The 
only solution of a character of that kind is that the man is false and a 
traitor himself and would destroy his closest friend, at the first oppor- 
tunity, to save himself. Pray God that you may be saved from such 
serpents and that you may never suffer the pangs of pain endured by 
those who mistrust every one. Remember, there are real men; men who 


never trim, who would suffer any pain rather than betray a friend. 


One of the greatest comforts of life is the enjoyment of our friends. 


What greater happiness than to sit down and talk or exchange confi- 


dences with a true friend—one you can trust? When, after a day of 
almost unending toil, struggling against odds, you can picture in your 
mind’s eye yourself in company with a real friend? What comfort, what 
peace, what real happiness. Don’t be anxious to make too many new 
friends, but suffer anything to hold the old friends whom you love and 
trust. 





A troubled mind can cause sickness and break down the health and 
strength of the strongest man. Nearly all troubles can be overcome. 
At any rate, it does not help to worry. There is nothing that could be 
worse. You worry and cry all day and see if you are not sick by night. 


Every one has his troubles, but some hold up better than others. 
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THE MILK WAGON DRIVERS 


{Article written by Mr. Tobin at the request 
of Mr. Gompers, and which appeared in the 
Labor Day issue of the American Federationist.} 


= HE Interna- 
ay tional Brotherhood 
of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs, like all 
other labor organi- 
zations, has had 
unsettled condi- 
tions for the past 


year. It is nothing more than our 


membership was expecting. Dur- 
ing our years of unprecedented 


progress and success, we knew that 
when the war ended we should ex- 
pect some reaction, therefore, we 
were not entirely unprepared for 
the conditions that now confront 
us. We are at the present time 
facing much unemployment, but 
our employers are indeed, to say 
the least, exceptionally fair and are 
keeping the men around and on the 
pay roll in many instances where 
there is very little for them to do. 
This is true of perhaps 60 per cent 
of our employers. There are, how- 
ever, some employers who belong 
to that class that have neither con- 
science nor common sense and who 
take advantage of the least oppor- 
tunity to lay men off. 

We are perhaps more fortunate 
than the class of workers that are 
employed on a piece-work basis. 
Our members are usually employed 
on a day or week plan, which helps 
at this time and, although at cer- 
tain times they are compelled to 
hustle and rush, they usually have 
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an opportunity of resting after 
they deliver a load to a waiting 
train or steamer. While our mem- 
bership, in some instances, have 
been compelled to accept slight re- 
ductions, they have been quite suc- 
cessful in other places in obtaining 
a betterment of working conditions. 
Wherever, because of general in- 
dustrial conditions, we were com- 
pelled to accept a reduction in 
wages, it was only accepted tempo- 
rarily and the employers are fully 
aware of our intention to demand a 
return of that which we have just 
now given up as soon as conditions 
improve, and, believe me, when I 
tell you we are going to get it back. 
As I stated before, we were quite 
successful in some places in advanc- 
ing. In Chicago, since that city be- 
came anything of importance, the 
Milk Wagon Drivers have been 
working seven days each week. 
The argument was that the people 
must have milk on Sunday as well 
as any other day. This year that 
local of 4,000 members decided that 
they were just as good as any 
other class of workers, and on the 
first day of April, said: “After 
May ist we desire a six-day week 
without any reduction in wages.” 
The employers howled and kicked, 
but on April 30th, knowing the men 
were determined, granted the re- 
quest of the union, and for the first 
time in the history of this, or any 
other country, those 4,000 milk 
wagon drivers got a six-day week 
with seven days’ pay, or without 
any reduction in wages. When you 
take into consideration that the av- 
erage wage of this membership is 
about $45.00 per week, you will un- 
derstand what it means. The dairy 
employes, about 2,000 members, 
which includes those who fill the 
bottles and wash them, also get the 
six-day week. The dairy employes 
are also affiliated with our Interna- 
tional. Of course, milk will be de- 
livered on Sunday. All the drivers 
do not lay off on Sunday, oh, no! 
A certain number of men lay off 
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each day and the extra men, or gen- 
eral routeman, take the places or 
do the work of the men that are off, 
so the public is not inconvenienced 
—it gets its milk every day as be- 
fore. A few years ago the employ- 
ers would have said that we were 
crazy to think of such a thing as a 
six-day week for milk wagon driv- 
ers, but the only difference it made 
was to add about 600 men to the 
local, giving employment to that 
number of idle men. Of course, at 
the present time things look bad all 
over the country; men are idle and 
some discontent prevails, but the 
men are sticking to their unions. 
Conditions in our country are bet- 
ter than in any other country in the 
world, and I am just as confident 
that everything will come out all 
right in the end as I am that the 
sun will shine again, and from this 
great industrial depression the la- 
bor movement will emerge stronger 
and more determined to fight for its 
rights than ever before. I am one 
of those who believe that our great 
movement is of such help to 
humanity that it cannot, it must 
not and it will not fail, no matter 
what else fails. 





SERMON BY REV. H. L. 
McMENAMIN 


The following is a copy of the 
sermon delivered by the Rev. Hugh 
L. McMenamin of Denver before 
the delegates to the American Fed- 
ation of Labor convention who vis- 
ited the cathedral while in that 
city. I think it is the strongest and 
most outspoken sermon of its kind 
ever delivered in any church. Only 
those who heard this sermon deliv- 
ered from the pulpit of this Cath- 
olic Church and witnessed the ex- 
pression of the speaker in telling 
the story of his early life and his 
struggles as a boy working in the 
coal mines can appreciate the real 
sensation of this sermon, because 
it can not be described by any 
writer. This man is one of the 




















most respected clergymen in the 
city of Denver. His audience was 
very large and _ representative. 
Business men of every description 
were present and I shall never for- 
get the preacher and his words. It 
was the first time in the history of 
the Church that such plain, out- 
spoken language was used; where 
a clergyman, without the least hesi- 
taney came out against the “open 
shop,” and expressed much sym- 
pathy for the working class. If the 
convention in Denver succeeded in 
doing nothing else it brought to its 
fold courageous men of the type of 
the men who delivered this sermon. 
Father McMenamin is not a young 
man. He is pretty well advanced 
in years, perhaps over sixty. His 
congregation is said to be one of 
the largest and perhaps the wealth- 
iest in the West, but wealth does 
not count with him, for, as he said 
himself, his friends, like the friends 
of Jesus Christ, are among the 
poor and down-trodden—the work- 
ing people. He has dedicated his 
life to the services of his God and 
in making the statements contained 
in this sermon he defies even many 
of the leaders of his own church: 
“Unless Your Justice Abounds 
More Than That of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, You Shall 
Not Enter Into the 
Kingdom of 
Heaven” 

Since time immemorial, dear 
brethren, these words, taken from 
the Gospel read in today’s Mass, 
have been used in Catholic pulpits 
as a text to inculcate the virtue of 
justice. And by a pleasing coin- 
cidence, the Church presents this 
Gospel and these words for our 
consideration in the midst of the 
deliberations of men gathered to- 
gether from every part of our land, 
for the purpose of protecting the 
rights and obtaining a greater 
measure of justice for millions of 
their fellows. 

To those, therefore, who find 
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fault with the Church and with 
churchmen for what they call med- 
dling in spheres that are foreign to 
our purpose, I point, first of all, to 
my text and quoting from no less 
authorities than Pope Pius the 
Tenth and Benedict the Fifteenth, 
I say to them, that the social ques- 
tion and the controversy connected 
therewith regarding the conditions 
and hours of labor, salaries or 
strikes, are not of a purely eco- 
nomic character, for although these 
problems arise in the material or- 
der, they are moral problems in 
their very essence and can be set- , 
tled only by having recourse to the 
fundamental principles of justice 
and charity, as propounded by that 
divinely constituted teacher, the 
Catholic Church. 

The Church or churchman, 
therefore, that does not take cog- 
nizance of or use the weight of it 
or his influence towards a just so- 
lution of these problems, is recre- 
ant to a sacred trust, and never 
was there greater need of the 
church and her mighty influence 
for the settlement of these prob- 
lems than today. 

The currents and undercurrents 
of the world were never moving 
more swiftly. Never was an age 
more electrified with new thought 
and new aspirations; never was 
greed more insolent, and never 
were the masses so awake to their 
own strength. Never did capital 
possess such far-reaching power, 
and never was labor so animated 
and aggressive. 

Two great and antagonistic 
forces are at work in the world to- 
day. Broadly speaking, they may 
be called justice and truth on the 
one hand, injustice and falsehood 
on the other. Or, in a more prac- 
tical sense, we may call it brother- 
hood against greed; liberty against 
despotism; equal rights against 
special privileges; democracy 
against aristocracy; God against 
Mammon. 











These two forces under one form 
or other have battled through the 
ages. At times falsehood and in- 
justice seem to triumph, but in- 
variably truth and justice fought 
their way to victory. And that un- 
doubtedly will be the outcome of 
the great industrial conflict which 
the world faces today. The last 
half-century saw the beginning of 
what might be called the age of big 
business in our country—an age of 
marvelous material progress; an 
age that saw our great country 
take the foremost place of power 
and influence in the ranks of na- 
tions; an age that saw individual 
fortunes grow to amounts that 
staggered the imagination, but an 
age that left the toiling millions, 
like that traveler in the Gospel, 
starved, bleeding and moaning by 
the wayside. For well nigh fifty 
years wealth and capital, politician 
and lawmaker, society and state 
gazed upon that moaning figure, 
then passed on unheeding. It re- 
mained for the poor themselves to 
be the good Samaritan, and 
through organized labor they have 
drawn near and are binding up his 
wounds, and before the present 
conflict ends they shall have placed 
him safely in the inn. 

Although this conflict may not 
be, and, thank God, I believe it will 
not be, at least in our land, a con- 
flict of arms, it will be none the less 
real for that, and whilst the battle 
rages you will find the Catholic 
Church taking her position be- 
tween the masses and the classes, 
using all the force of her far-flung 
power and influence to save the na- 
tion from despotism on the one 
hand and anarchy on the other. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. 
There are wrongs to be righted; 
wrongs that cry aloud to Heaven. 
For whilst it is true that the poor 
will be with us always, unavoidable 
conditions, the very inequalities of 
our physical and mental attain- 
ments, together with sickness, ac- 
cident and death, will always give 
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us the poor, still there is no excuse 
for an economic system which in 
our land of peace and plenty pro- 
duces millions of well-nigh starving 
men, women and children. There 
is no valid excuse for the conditions 
of a system which enables the rich 
to grow richer, while the poor grow 
poorer; which enables the few to 
increase their wealth by thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars annually, whilst those who 
sweat in blood to enable them to do 
so have scarce a living wage. 

It is towards the correction of 
such conditions that the church 
bends her efforts today and solicits 
the aid of each right-minded man. 
And she begs of you, gentlemen, 
that the conflict be so fought that 
man’s inalienable right to the pos- 
session of property and the fruits 
of his labor may be safeguarded, 
and that it be so fought that the 
wage-slave shall be free. They 
will tell you to leave well enough 
alone, to cease your agitation, to 
cast aside discontent, but no—that 
is the province of the brute. Man, 
the child of God, the heir to 
Heaven, was born to strive. And 
discontent is noble when justice is 
our aim. 

Too long have we been preaching 
the doctrine of resignation to labor. 
Too long have we been pointing to 
a home beyond the skies where pov- 
erty and privation will cease and 
justice be meted out to all. How 
ironical the solution that held out 
death as the only means to right 
the wrongs of the poor. There is 
nothing in the teaching of Christ, 
or in the economy of Christianity, 
to merit such a solution. And so, 
whilst the doctrine of resignation 
and bread temporarily to satisfy 
their hunger might have satisfied a 
race of slaves, it is vain and futile 
today. It is no longer a question 
of bread and butter only, a ques- 
tion of higher wages, but a ques- 
tion of fundamental principles. No 
longer can employers hope to satis- 
fy their former slaves by the build- 
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ing of a few clubrooms and medical 
dispensaries. Justice, not charity, 
is our aim. 

Men are going to demand the 
rights of men. Not much longer 
will they submit to be placed on the 
level of raw material and pieces of 
machinery. Not much longer will 
women be handed over to be the 
merciless prey of capitalists—to be 
engaged in occupations which rob 
them of the very purpose of their 
existence—motherhood. Not much 
longer will capitalists traffic in the 
sweat and blood of children, rob- 
bing them of their God-given right 
to an education. Why, brethren, 
millions of people in this land of 
ours never have and never will real- 
ize the essential conditions for hu- 
man development. Huddled in 
houses that are poorly built and 
poorly equipped, whole families oc- 
cupying the same sleeping apart- 
ment; fathers, mothers, children 
slaving in factories, stores and 
sweat-shops, and the combined sal- 
aries scarcely sufficient to keep the 
wolf from the door, unable to save 
a dollar, with the specter of unem- 
ployment ever staring them in the 
face. 

What is there in the nature of 
things to make such a condition 
necessary? Nothing. The goods 
of this world are more than suffi- 
cient to supply the needs of all. On 
every side fortunes are being ac- 
quired and heaped up for individ- 
uals in amounts so great that it is 
quite impossible for the possessor 
either to control its acquisition or 
its outlay. Such conditions are un- 
natural and abnormal and must be 
corrected. 

Before speaking of remedies let 
us inquire into the cause of the 
present unequal and unjust distri- 
bution of wealth. St. Paul did not 
hesitate to say, “The desire for 
money is the root of all evil.” If 
it were true in his day, how much 
more so today? Our blessed Savior 
says, “We cannot serve two mas- 
ters.” “We cannot serve God and 


- sinful craving. 


Mammon.” It is this unholy 
greed, this passionate desire for 
gain, which makes the laborer of 
today the capitalist of tomorrow, 
and there are those among your 
number, gentlemen, I doubt not, 
who, were they to become the pos- 
sessor of a million today, would 
join the ranks of capital tomorrow 
to crush the cause of labor. Never 
before did this passionate greed for 
gain so clutch the hearts of men 
with its relentless, soul-killing 
grasp. Wars might rage, brave- 
souled men might give their lives 
in holy sacrifice for a wondrous 
cause, pestilence might stalk 
abroad, leaving suffering and 
death in its cruel path, but the 
gold-ridden worshipers of Mam- 
mon, the profiteers stand with open 
maw, like beasts of prey, waiting 
for their victims. So that it came 
to pass that during the very period 
of the war, when millions were 
making sacrifices on the holy altar 
of liberty, thirty thousand names 
were added to the list of American 
millionaires. 

It is this unholy greed that has 
created the monopolies and trusts 
that have well-nigh killed competi- 
tion and robbed labor of its free- 
dom. To this same greed is natu- 
rally traced every other abuse and 
injustice in the industrial world— 
long hours, low wages, sweat- 
shops, child and women labor and 
the like. And from this greed and 
the opportunities it gave the 
wealthy has grown that other evil, 
the lavish expenditure of wealth 
upon extravagant and useless lux- 
uries. Whole armies of human be- 
ings are kept slaving night and 
day to satisfy this inordinate and 
I say sinful, for 
no man is entitled to a luxury that 
deprives another of a necessity. 
Drawn to the industrial centers, 
this army of toilers spend their 
time in shop or factory for the ex- 
clusive benefit of those who idle 
away a useless existence in per- 
fumed parlor or drawing-room. 
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And all the while the goodly acres 
which they might have cultivated 
remaining unproductive. And as 
a consequence the very necessities 
of life sell at forbidden prices. 

Luxuries are only permissible 
when all have been supplied with 
necessities. Why, therefore, should 
armies of men, women and children 
be occupied in creating luxuries for 
the idle rich when they might be 
creating food and clothing for the 
starving, struggling poor? Such 
are the causes. 

Before hinting at a remedy let 
me briefly tell you the story of a 
boy: 

Back in a coal-mining town of 
Pennsylvania years ago a little boy 
of ten years was playing with his 
fellows one afternoon with heart 
glad and untroubled. To him in 
the midst of his play came a mes- 
senger to tell him that he was 
wanted at home. His father had 
been seriously hurt in the mines 
and his mother needed him. With 
a sob in his throat and fear grip- 
ping his heart, he sped as fast as 
his little feet would carry him to 
find upon his arrival kind-hearted 
neighbors bending over the pros- 
trate figure of his swooning moth- 
er, while other hands carried his 
father into the house and there 
laid him on a bed from which he 
did not move for eighteen months. 

By the accident to his father the 
little boy was compelled to become 
a wage-earner in order to add to 
the family’s meager store, for this 
coal company paid no more atten- 
tion to the injured miner after he 
became unproductive so far as 
their business was concerned. He 
was as good as dead so far as they 
were concerned. So the day after 
the accident to his father the little 
boy took up his dinner pail and ap- 
plied for work in the mine where 
his father had worked. He was 
given employment which was bet- 
ter suited to a boy than a man, but 
for which he received the munifi- 
cent pay of 30 cents a day—one 


dollar and eighty cents a week— 
ninety-three dollars and sixty cents 
a year—for a ten-hour day. 

At night he sat by his father’s 
bedside and said the lessons which 
laid the foundation of his future, 
and while he has not had the ma- 
terial success which has come to 
others, he has prospered and is 
able to and does give out of the sal- 
ary he earns one-third to the poor 
and the needy. 

That boy is talking to you this 
morning and he is thanking God 
for the labor organizations, for to 
them we owe every concession that 
has been forced from the reluctant 
hand of capital. I thank God for 
the labor organizations that have 
already raised the wage and short- 
ened the hours of labor. I thank 
God for the labor organizaticns 
which during the past year have 
proven themselves the most potent 
force in the land to hold Bol- 
shevism and anarchy in check. And 
he is praying to God to bless and 
give these same labor organiza- 
tions the power to force upon the 
nation legislation that will rescue 
women from the degrading occupa- 
tion of competing with men and 
save children from industrial slav- 
ery and obtain for them an educa- 
tion. I pray God that they may 
not give up the struggle until they 
have made collective bargaining 
universal in our land and have so 
perfected it that every man will 
become a profit-sharer in the enter- 
prise he is helping. 

And since collective bargaining 
is apparently accepted by all as the 
best and most efficacious means. 
and since it cannot be made effect- 
ive except through a closed shop, 
then we must stand for that prin- 
ciple. I am conscious of the fact 
that there are those, and many of 
them, who will declare that in ad- 
vocating a closed shop that I am 
trampling on fundamental prin- 
ciples—the right of the individual 
to join or not join the union, as he 
sees fit. My answer is that there 
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are many personal rights and priv- 
ileges which you and I are forced to 
sacrifice for higher rights and 
higher principles demanded by the 
common good, and this, some of us 
believe, is one of them. 

Were it possible for us to reach 
and touch the minds and hearts of 
capital on the one hand and labor 
on the other with the salutary doc- 
trines of justice and charity, then 
it were not necessary to demand 
the sacrifice of personal rights. So 
in default of conscience, justice 
must turn to the state and invoke 
the civil powers to secure by law a 
fair distribution of the country’s 
wealth. And in default of laws, 
justice turns to strikes and, if 
needs be, to the closed shop. 

May I not, in passing, warn you 
against too much legislation, and 
suggest that you use all your influ- 
ence to prevent your opponents 
from creating the same evil. [or 
of the two evils that threaten us— 
anarchy and despotism—I am con- 
vinced we must fear state despot- 
ism the more. In our anxiety to 
escape anarchy we have been drift- 
ing towards the opposite extreme. 
There is a tendency today towards 
the over-centralization of power, 
towards the supremacy of the 
state. The rights of common- 
wealths, the rights of the family, 
the rights of the individual, are be- 
ing ruthlessly trampled upon. 

Under the stress of war men 
were patient, but war over, the 
time comes when patience ceases to 
be a virtue and the people awake to 
the injustice of the usurpation of 
their inalienable rights and then 
rebellion is at hand. 

A few examples: I am not here 
to condemn prohibition. On the 
contrary, I thank God for the ines- 
timable good it has brought to our 
land, and God help us should the so- 
called liquor interests undo all we 
have done, but I am convinced that 
prohibition overshot the mark in 
insisting upon the radical bone-dry 
legislation and in forcing the 
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Eighteenth Amendment upon the 
people under the abnormal condi- 
tions of war-time. They have en- 
croached so far upon state and in- 
dividual rights that any attempt to 
make it permanently effective will 
end in failure. Under that amend- 
ment and the manner in which it is 
being enforced, the old principle 
that every man’s house is his castle 
and that a man is innocent until 
proved guilty, ave being ruthlessly 
cast aside, and the powers granted 
to a policeman would put to shame 
the former czars of Russia. 

This is but one instance of state 
domination. We might cite undue 
censorship of the public press, a 
tendency towards national educa- 
tional autocracy, as evidenced re- 
cently by the Smith-Towner bill, 
anti-strike legislation and exces- 
sive executive power or authority. 
To prevent this danger you must 
use all the influence of your power- 
ful organization. 

In conclusion, may I not sound a 
word of warning to labor. “The 
public be damned,” is an apt sum- 
ming up of the general attitude 
maintained by capitalists through 
many years towards the body 
politic. Most unfortunately, dur- 
ing recent years labor has _ in- 
stalled many leaders who have 
acted upon the same principle. 
Such leaders are alienating the 
friends of labor and postponing the 
day of justice. Let labor do a 
thorough job of housecleaning. Let 
them not stoop to use starving 
women and children as the club 
with which to intimidate capital. 
Strike at the pocketbook of capital 
if you will, but do not strike at the 
public. 

The rank and file of the Ameri- 
can people are justice-loving. La- 
bor’s long battle is just and it need 
not violate the rights of the public 
or defy the laws to win. If the ac- 
tion of the law does not sufficiently 
protect the rights of labor, the 
American way is not to shoot the 
judge, but to change the law. It 
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may be that labor organizations do 
not always open their meetings 
with prayer, but if there be any 
corporation whose directors so open 
their meetings, I am yet to learn of 
them. And there is the difficulty. 
In our labor difficulties as in many 
others, we have been striving to 
solve the equation with God, the 
chief factor, omitted. It cannot be 
done. 

And, therefore, capital on the 
one hand and labor on the other 
must ultimately turn to Christian 
principes as voiced by that divinely 
appointed teacher, the Catholic 
Church. Until that is done we 
shall have an occasional truce by 
injunction, based upon technicali- 
ties, but never a lasting peace 
based upon justice. But of what 
use is the church, though her prin- 
ciples be lofty, to the cause of labor 
unless the body politic becomes in- 
formed with these principles, and 
that it be so informed becomes the 
solemn duty, the sacred and abid- 
ing obligation of every Catholic 
delegate in the ranks of labor. If 
labor is to right her wrongs it must 
be through your leadership. It 
must be through the leadership of 
men who are imbued with these 
lofty principles. Leaders like Ter- 
ence V. Powderly, whose sterling 
qualities and lofty principles won 
the admiration of Cardinal Gib- 
bons and saved the Knights of La- 
bor from condemnation. Men like 
John Mitchell, who won the respect 
and forced the admiration of the 
country’s leading thinkers and led 
three hundred thousand coal 
miners in Pennsylvania to blood- 
less victory. 

And to whom should we look for 
such leadership if not to you Cath- 
olic delegates to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor? You, who in 
baptism have been made children 
of God and heirs to the kingdom of 
Heaven; you, who in confirmation 
were made soldiers of Christ, 
standard-bearers in the army of 
God; you whose richest inher- 








itance, your Catholic faith, has 
given you a platform in which the 
world has never found a flaw. See 
to it that your various organiza- 
tions are guided by the principles 
of that platform, and you will have 
molded a public opinion in favor of 
labor that will force justice from 
your oppressors. 

In thanking God for organized 
labor, as I have done today, and in 
denouncing the present unjust dis- 
tribution of wealth, in advocating 
the principle of collective bargain- 
ing, and standing for a closed shop, 
in warning you against socialism 
on the one hand and state despot- 
ism on the other, I have been ex- 
pressing no mere personal opinion. 
I but reiterate the teachings of a 
Leo the Thirteenth, a Pius the 
Tenth and a Benedict the Fif- 
teenth. I but take my stand upon 
the platform of a Manning of Eng- 
land, a Gibbons of Baltimore, an 
O’Connell of Boston, a Tihen of 
Denver. I but voice the official 
pronouncement of the Catholic 
hierarchy of America! 


It is, as a rule, safe to trust hu- 
man beings. Comparatively few 
are unfair, if you are fair your- 
self. 

_ Troubles and apparent difficul- 
ties are but stepping-stones to 
progress—the most practical way 
of learning—and as Greeley said: 
“The way to resume is to resume.” 

There is nothing that will take 
the place of work either to gain 
success or to gain happiness or to 
gain both—and it is possible to 
gain both if in striving and work- 
ing for success the dollar is not put 
above the man. 

One can and must keep faith 
with and in one’s self. 

God is not mocked. 

One’s only enemy is one’s self. In 
the ultimate no one can hurt you 
but yourself. 





Always demand the union label! 














SEPITORIAL 


HERE is now a splendid opportunity for exercising your qualities 
: as an organizer. Now, when some of the weak brothers are slip- 
ping, say the word that will brace them up. Now, when they are 
willing to say, “What good is the union?” those birds that came in since 
or during the war; those weak, milk-and-water union boys who came in 
when conditions were made for them, who laid in the feather bed that 
you and I made after years of struggling and fighting. You just stand 
up and refuse to allow them to besmirch the name of that union that we 
fought hard to build up; that we spent nights and days working under 
cover and in danger, sometimes, trying to obtain the right to organize. 
Don’t let them desecrate our life’s work; that for which we suffered and 
bled, and for which many went to prison. Don’t, for God’s sake, let those 
who but lately flew in lie about your union and mine, because we are, per- 
haps, now in some places being forced to take a slight step backward, 
although we went forward for years shortening hours of labor and rais- 
ing our wages. In short, doing work and getting results that never 
before were accomplished by any institution or organization. The prin- 
ciples for which we were established still obtain and when this depression 
passes over, you and I will do as we did before—go out and get better and 
still better conditions and we will be as loyal to our union (that union 
which we love) in these dark days as we were when things were coming 
easy. No matter what the newly-weds say, we are union men as ready 
to fight and defend our union as we were in the days of old. 








HE Labor Movement has about reached the most extreme point 

of the bitter opposition hurled against it for the past year. The 

opposition has reached the very end of the rope of trickery and 
deceit which it has been putting into practice since the ending of the 
European war. It would be foolish to say that the Labor Movement has 
not been weakened or that we have not felt the fight. We certainly felt 
it and we lost some members, but the Labor Movement has survived and 
will, undoubtedly, as time goes on, regain the lost members, or at least 
a good many of them. 

When you take into consideration that the whole world had or has 
gone through a period of reorganization; that every country and every 
industry has had to try to readjust itself; has had to chop out the rotten 
branches; has had to save itself from utter destruction financially, well, 
is it any wonder that the Labor Movement has had to experience some- 
thing of a crisis, especially, when on top of all of this world industrial 
disturbance, we have an element in our country composed of cheap poli- 
ticians, professional shyster lawyers, some fanatical preachers and 
pussyfooters, and un-American employers that are always looking and 
longing for a chance to take a crack or a rap at Labor? Considering the 
whole situation, I believe Labor has been very fortunate to come out as 
well as it has. Of course, we lost a little of our wages, here and there, 
but, after all, we gained big advances during the war, living costs are 
coming down a little, business in general has been losing, but we expect 
to come back strong some day. So, why worry? Let us be up and doing, 
on the job all the time to build up our union, for where would we land 
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without our union? Therefore, stick harder than ever to your union; 
fight to build it up. It is our only salvation. It has made us free men. 
It has given us the right to assert ourselves. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence gave us the right to call ourselves free men, but the trade union 
movement made us free men in reality. What good would it be for us 
to have so-called political and religious freedom if we had, as we did 
have, until the Labor Movement came into existence, industrial slavery? 
What does it matter to a man with a family what kind of government 
he lives under if he is living in starvation and poverty? It would not 
help us very much to have gotten rid of the English Bourbons and then 
have to live in industrial slavery under the unjust, labor-hating employ- 
ers in this so-called free country of ours, and this is what we would have 
to do were it not for our trade unions. So, do your share—a real man’s 
share—to help to preserve the union that has given you and me that real 
freedom that we are justly entitled to. Remember, we are not only free- 
ing ourselves, but we are freeing our children and our children’s ecni'- 
dren, and those children will carry on the work that we have only begun. 
They will yet, through their unions, the unions that we are fighting for, 
man the legislative halls of our country in reality, representing the 
masses of the workers, because you and I today are fighting and will 
continue to fight for the union that has done so much for us. 





EAL doctors are getting away from prescribing very much medi- 
cine. They know that medicine is poison. It is true that poison is 
necessary sometimes in order to kill the poison in the system, but 

as a rule nowadays, doctors try to discover the cause of the poison in the 
system and eliminate the cause. It may be caused by overeating, eating 
the wrong kind of food, or unbalanced food, that is, too much of the same 
kind of food. Again, a great many ailments or diseases are caused from 
the teeth or tonsils, especially rheumatism. You may have teeth that 
cause you no pain, but underneath the teeth may be pus bags. You may 
never have a sore throat, but you may have bad tonsils, and under the 
teeth or tonsils may be found active agencies that are continually throw- 
ing off poisons which sometimes destroy the whole system, or at least, 
cause a lot of suffering and especially rheumatism. Under the circum- 
stances, the best thing to do is to go to a practical physician for a thor- 
ough examination at least once a year. If you cannot afford to go to a 
physician, go to some hospital and be examined. At any rate, look after 
yourself in time. Don’t wait until it is too late, because then all the 
doctors in the world can do you no good. 





WHO GETS THE MONEY? 


“We note in the daily press that 
several coal owners in the Birming- 
ham district are offering coal] at 
the modest sum of about $2.25 per 
ton f. o. b. at the mines,” says the 
Birmingham Labor Advocate. 

“We also note that the domestic 


“Who gets the difference? The 
retail man says he doesn’t, and the 
coal owner says he doesn’t, and we 
know that the miner doesn’t. So, 
who gets it?” 





The trade union is the prime 





coal is held in the yards at Bir- 
mingham for sale to the consumer 
at the also modest price of $8.75 
per ton. 





conservator of individual liberty, 
as distinguished from the political 
club, the conservator of public lib- 
erty. 
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PANAMA, C. Z. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—The As- 
sociated Press has given wide pub- 
licity to the statements of the new 
Secretary of War, Mr. Weeks, 
which would indicate that life in 
the Panama Canal Zone is one con- 
tinual round of pleasure, and he 
intends to make drastic changes 
just as soon as he, either in person 
or by committee, can visit the Isth- 
mus. ° 

This is written you by the Pub- 
licity Committee of the Panama 
Metal Trades Council, with the re- 
quest that you publish for the pur- 
pose of placing the true facts in 
the case before all workingmen in 
the United States, in so far as we 
are able to reach them. 

The conditions down here have 
never been anything more than 
just about passable, as is proved 
by the annual labor turnover of 35 
per cent. for employes in mechan- 
ical trades and 40 per cent. for the 
clerical force, and if the Secretary 
of War succeeds in carrying out 
his plans the conditions here will 
be utterly impossible, and anyone 
accepting employment may find 
himself a couple of thousand miles 
from home and expected to go to 
work under unfair conditions. 

Recently the force has been re- 
duced approximately 30 per cent. 
and men with families have been 
compelled to remain idle on the 
Isthmus, with no prospect of other 
work to do, anywhere from one to 
four weeks before transportation 
to the United States was available, 
and if the present marine strike 
continues over any considerable 
period men laid off will be com- 
pelled to remain here indefinitely, 
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with no means of earning a dollar 
to help sustain themselves. 

We, the Publicity Committee of 
the Panama Metal Trades Council, 
therefore consider it our duty to 
have the entire working public of 
the United States notified that 
those accepting employment in any 
occupation with the Panama Canal, 
until such time as conditions are 
once more settled, will be doing so 
at very great risk of placing them- 
selves and their families in a very 
precarious situation, and also jeop- 
ardizing our chances of maintain- 
ing present conditions. 

Fraternally, 
W. C. HUSHING, 
H. W. OTIS, 
J. WYNNE, 
Publicity Committee. 








TRUTH OOZES OUT 


Plain talk by hard-headed finan- 
cial writers is making it increas- 
ingly harder to “put over” the 
claim that labor is responsible for 
present industrial conditions. The 
financial writer in a Washington 
paper says: 

“Everyone seems to realize now- 
adays that the inflation of the war 
days, attendant on the purchase of 
$10,000,000,000 of our goods, with 
a like amount of money loaned by 
our Government to our allies, was 
a bit of unprecedented foolishness 
from which it will take years to re- 
cover.” 

Our seeming prosperity, says the 
writer, made profiteers and spend- 
thrifts, and turned some managers 
of great corporations from the 
straight and narrow path out into 
broad fields of speculation and in- 
duced them to pay great stock divi- 
dends, which have since greatly 
strained their companies. 
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QUESTIONABLE BENEFITS OF 
EMPLOYES’ CLUBS 


Considerable activity is being 
displayed by the employers, par- 
ticularly in the department stores, 
in establishing what are known as 
employes’ clubs or store organiza- 
tions in the hope that this plan will 
win the confidence of the employes 
and at the same time discourage 
any move toward trade union or- 
ganization. 

This attempt is bound to fail of 
achievement. They may be able to 
force the store organizations or 
clubs on the salespeople, as we 
know of many instances where it 
has been done, but this has not gen- 
erated a feeling of good fellowship 
or increased efficiency as was an- 
ticipated. 

Not until the employers realize 
that their employes are human be- 
ings, with red blood in their veins, 
with the same hopes and ambitions 
and desires as other intelligent in- 
dividuals, and govern their rela- 
tions with those employes accord- 
ingly, will they succeed in reduc- 
ing the turnover in employment 
and in promoting the success of 
their institutions in the fullest 
sense of the word. 

We are taught to believe that we 
are free-born American citizens, 
we are taught to believe that we 
have the right to exercise our own 
judgment in seeking our affilia- 
tions, whether industrial, political 
or religious. These are the funda- 
mental principles underlying the 
structure of our government ac- 
cording to us these privileges un- 
der democracy, and we shall at all 
times strive to maintain those 
rights. 

The wage-earners are perfectly 
willing to give to their employers 
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100 per cent. efficiency, but they 
do claim that they have an equal 
right to demand 100 per cent. con- 
sideration at their hands. The 
wage-earners are not blind to the 
real motives that lie behind the 
employers’ organizations for em- 
ployes. They are not designed to 
afford any protection of wages or 
conditions of employment, nor to 
remedy any evils, but merely to 
block trade union activities and to 
pacify any spirit of unrest and dis- 
satisfaction with apparent interest 
in the welfare of the employe, 
while in reality the protection af- 
forded by the store organizations 
is all on the side of the employers. 


Such organizations presumably 
grant to the employes full repre- 
sentation, but they are controlled 
by department managers or by in- 
dividuals acting as spies for the 
company, “snitches” being the un- 
enviable title by which they are 
known. 


The need for organization has 
been admitted by the very attempt 
of the employers to band the wage- 
earners together in a manner, how- 
ever, which will assure to them- 
selves absolute control of all delib- 
erations and activities. The plan 
is doomed to failure, for the em- 
ployes will not be content with any 
restraint of their personal liber- 
ties, the right to spend their money 
as they see fit without coercion, the 
right to associate with whom they 
choose. In return the employers 
have every right to demand an 
honest day’s work for an honest 
day’s pay, this they are entitled to 
expect, but their relation as em- 
ployers does not give them the au- 
thority to dictate to those in their 
employ what their affiliations shall 
or shall not be. 
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Company unions, employes’ 
clubs, store organizations and all 
movements of similar character 
fall far short of their purpose. 
Given the right to exercise the 
privileges that are already theirs 
through citizenship, removal of 
threats and intimidation will clear 
the atmosphere and the employers 
will then find that their employes 
are human like themselves, anxious 
to succeed, eager to advance and 
willing to render faithful service 
when proper recognition is given 
to them.—Retail Clerks. 


A DUTY WE OWE 


When a local union has signed 
up with an employer, the union has 
made an honorable sale of the labor 
power of its members under the 
most favorable of possible condi- 
tions and each engineer is a recipi- 
ent in full of the benefits of the 
agreement. They have sold their 
labor at a good price to a fair em- 
ployer. It is now up to this em- 
ployer to market the product of the 
labor of these union workers so as 
to be able to keep his end of the 
contract. 

A square deal for this kind of 
employer requires essentially that 
the union and its members shall 
turn over to him such skill, effi- 
ciency and full measure of hours 
and degrees of workmanship that 
will back him up in his effort tc 
market the product of their labor 
in competition with all other kinds 
of labor employers. To not do so 
is to fail to keep the contract, and 
invites disaster. 

When a union worker receives 
all that he has demanded as the 
price of his skill and ability to per- 
form the service he is selling, he 
should give that skill and service 
in full, complete and without res- 
ervation of any kind to the em- 
ployer he has contracted with 
through the medium of his local 
union. This is a cardinal principle 
of all honorable relations between 
men and strict adherence to it pro- 
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motes mutual self-respect and sat- 
isfaction. No fair employer can 
long guarantee the sale of union 
labor’s product if that labor is de- 
ficient in skill, and members of a 
contracting union who contribute 
to such deficiencies are enemies of 
the union, of fair conditions of em- 
ployment and traitors to the cause 
they glibly espouse. 

To preserve themselves and to 
continue to advance along the 
glorious path so far trod, local 
unions must—and they do—re- 
quire of benefited members just as 
loyal a fulfillment of labor’s end 
of a contract with a fair employer 
as is expected and insisted on from 
the employer. — Shoe Workers’ 
Journal. 





GIVE US REAL POSTAL 
SAVINGS BANKS 


It is to be hoped that Postmas- 
ter-General Hays will be supported 
by Congress in his effort to enlarge 
the activities of the postal savings 
bank system. He suggests that 
the rate of interest be increased 
and that restrictions concerning 
the deposit and withdrawal of 
funds shall be greatly modified. 

The passage of the original pos- 
tal savings bank bill was held as a 
great triumph for the plain people. 
The subject had been agitated for 
almost a quarter of a century. 
During all that time the banking 
interests succeeded in blocking 
legislation, although the politicians 
were loud in their professions of 
support. 

When the pressure of public 
opinion became so great that it 
could no longer be resisted the rep- 
resentatives of the bankers insert- 
ed a few well-placed “jokers” in 
the bill and permitted it to go 
through. The people soon discov- 
ered that it was extremely difficult 
to get their money into the Govern- 
ment banks and even more difficult 
to get it out. On top of that Uncle 
Sam refused to pay more than 2 
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per cent. on deposits, although 
savings banks were paying 3, 4 and 
5 per cent. and the Government it- 
self was paying between 5 and 6 
per cent. on its bonds. 

Attempts to amend the law have 
been successfully opposed by the 
bankers. Mr. Hays’ proposal will 
meet the same opposition. He may 
be able to overcome it, but in order 
to accomplish that result he must 
be prepared to fight.—Labor. 


REFUSE WAGE CUT 


Chicago. — Federal Judge Al- 
schuler, arbitrator in the meat- 
packing industry, has refused the 
packers’ demands for a horizontal 
wage cut of 5 cents an hour. Ap- 
proximately 100,000 workers are 
affected by the decision. The ar- 
bitrator held that reductions in the 
cost of living are not as pronounced 
as employers claim, and in some in- 
stances there has been no decline. 
Taxes, he said, are constantly 
mounting, street car fares remain 
60 per cent. above pre-war prices, 
while gas, electricity and fuel con- 
tinue at high rates. 

“Newspapers, a most general 
necessity, remain at the highest 
point, from 100 to 200 per cent. 
above 1914 prices,” he said. Among 
other costs which have not started 
to decline, the arbitrator named 
rents, telephone and_ telegraph 
service, freight and passenger 
rates, while such essential foods as 
milk, bread and bakery products, 
fruit and meats show only slight 
decreases.—News Letter. 


EMPLOYERS MAKE MISTAKE 


Unless something transpires 
which will check the onward ca- 
reer of commercial tyranny, now 
sweeping through the civilized 
world, there is grave danger that 
a practical illustration will be 








given to the old saying that “those 
whom the gods would destroy they 
first make mad.” 

Not satiated with 


enormous 





wealth gleaned from war condi- 
tions, those who think only in 
profits are gnawing at the founda- 
tions fo our social structure. They 
are mere automatons in the prog- 
ress of a system which is destroy- 
ing the race. Carried on by the 
force of a _ relentless machine, 
drunk with temporary power, and 
filled with arrogance, the captains 
of industry are bringing destruc- 
tion to all the organizations of the 
masses. In addition to the labor 
movement, fraternal and beneficial 
associations are feeling the weight 
of present conditions, neither are 
the churches immune from detri- 
mental effect. However, there is 
consolation in the thought that 
even the organized employers can 
make mistakes. They have deter- 
mined upon decimation of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
in that effort their interest will be 
poorly conserved. 

As at present constituted, the 
American Federation of Labor is 
anything but a menace to the em- 
ploying interests; in many in- 
stances it operates to their advan- 
tage. The system of craft organi- 
zation in its present form pre- 
cludes solidarity of the workers. 
Where the leaders of the several 
unions are not imbued with the 
natural ambition to climb, or are 
unaffected with political aspira- 
tions, the courts are effective in 
nullifying the obsolete weapons of 
strike or boycott. Trade jeal- 
ousies and jurisdictional disputes 
split the contenders into hostile 
camps to such extent that the com- 
mon enemy is frequently lost to 
sight. The policy of entering, as 
crafts, into agreements — which 
are regulated by employers to ter- 
minate at different times, accord- 
ing to their requirements—has be- 
come one of the handiest tools for 
subjection of the workers, due to 
the fact that unionists are com- 
pelled to work against each other’s 
interests in organized form. 

The spirit of unionism is too 
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strong to utterly destroy the labor 
movement in America, and success 
of employers to disrupt the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor would 
only result in a more progressive 
and effective system of organiza- 
tion.—Seamen’s Journal. 


WORTH $100,000 A MINUTE 
TO U.S. TO JAIL THIEVES 


“It would be worth $100,000 a 
minute to the Government and the 
public to have profiteering cut- 
throats in jail,” declares Col. Wil- 
liam Hayward, United States Dis- 
trict Attorney in New York City. 

He made this statement in the 
course of a vitriolic attack on 
vendors of ice cream soda who are 
not returning taxes to the Govern- 
ment. In New York alone, he 
says, $4,500,000 is being stolen 
every month. Col. Hayward is in- 
formed that a similar condition 
prevails throughout the country. 

“You wouldn’t think,” he said, 
“that the pennies stolen from you 
by soda-fountain owners would 
amount to such a sum until you 
learn how they work it. I consid- 
er a man the lowest type of thief 
when he takes a two-cent tax from 
shop girls on a fifteen-cent soda 
and then pockets the money. These 
crooks keep double books—one to 
show the Government and the 
other to record their profits.” 


EXPLORERS USE NEW FOOD 


If Donald B. MacMillan and his 
six venturesome companions who 
sailed from Wiscasset, Maine, last 
week succeed in reaching Baffin 
Land, in the frozen North, they 
probably will celebrate with a ban- 
quet on shipboard with such deli- 
cacies as “fresh” raspberries, 
spinach and green corn. 

They have taken along a quan- 
tity of foodstuffs prepared by a 
new process of dehydration which, 
its sponsors claim, leaves the dried 
product capable of restoration to 
its original bulk, color and taste by 
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soaking in water. The process is 
said to differ from ordinary drying 
methods in that the cell walls are 
not broken down during prepara- 
tion. 

In addition to fruits and vege- 
tables, the MacMillan party’s dehy- 
drated food supply included roast 
beef hash, reduced to bits; unrec- 
ognizable fish, also capable of be- 
ing made “fresh,” and a few bales 
of grass for the party’s dogs and 
catnip for the ship’s cat. 


LABOR, SINGLE-HANDED, RE- 
SISTS COOLIE INVASION 


While alleged friends and frank 
opponents of organized labor be- 
moan that “trade unionists are 
only interested in hours and 
wages,” these workers struggle on 
for American ideals, with their 
critics silent in times of great test. 

Labor’s present fight against the 
importation of Chinese coolies to 
Hawaii, thereby destroying the 
principle of Chinese exclusion, in- 
terests no critic of organized work- 
ers. 

Under the banner of the A. F. of 
L., organized labor in the United 
States and Hawaii are alone fight- 
ing this proposal. Hawaiian trade 
unionists have commissioned two 
of their representatives to come to 
Washington, a distance of 10,000 
miles, to expose the claims of sugar 
planters and their mercenaries. 
These unionists are now in the na- 
tion’s capital, working under the 
direction of President Gompers. 

Every affiliate of the A. F. of L., 
especially in the Pacific and inter- 
mountain states, has been warned 
of this menace, and protests are 
pouring into the halls of congress. 

If the public were acquainted 
with this proposal, what it means 
to our country, and the single- 
handed fight labor is making, the 
objectors would storm the capitol. 
But the resolution is given the “si- 
lent treatment” by forces that hope 
they may win by stealth and inten- 
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sify the Oriental question, now so 
acute in the far west. 

The proposal is the most brazen 
yet suggested by reaction, drunk 
with war profits and flushed with 
a political victory. It shows to 
what lengths plutocracy would go 
but for an alert and aggressive 
trade union movement. 

The oozy, sentimental, so-called 
“liberal,” the muddled doctrinaire, 
the popularizer with his rose-water 
theories, the writer of giddy labor 
programs, the denunciator of trade 
unionism—all are silent as big 
business attempts to insert in the 
Chinese exclusion act the thin edge 
of a wedge that would permit 
hordes of coolies to sweep, like lo- 
custs, across the Pacific and inter- 
mountain states. 

Every right-thinking citizen 
should join with labor in this fight. 
Every senator and congressman 
should hear from “back home” in 
language that is easily understood. 

Let the country accept this chal- 
lenge to chinafy America. 

Don’t trust reaction, its news- 
papers or political agents who 
would sneak this legislation 
through congress under the plea 
that there is a “labor scarcity” in 
Hawaii. 

Forty years ago labor insisted: 
“The Chinese must go.” 

Today let Washington hear the 
country-wide roar: “The Chinese 
must not come.”—News Letter. 





WANT PROFITEERS NAMED 


“Pitiless publicity” for war prof- 
iteers as well as slackers is pro- 
vided in a resolution introduced by 
Congressman Beck of Wisconsin. 
His measure calls on the Secretary 
of the Treasury to make public the 
names of all individuals or cor- 
porations who made a profit of 
more than 25 per cent. during the 
war. The congressman charges 
that profiteers are holding back 
more than $1,000,000,000 from the 
Federal Government in taxes. 


KEEP EYES SHUT 


Courts habitually fail to see the 
big question involved in the labor 
boycott—the protection of men and 
their families in their standard of 
living—and can see only the rights 
of property, shutting their eyes to 
the ial question of the rights 


Some men will not join a union 
because they are afraid they will 
get “in bad” with the employer and 
lose what they term “their” jobs. 
The jobs are not “theirs”; the em- 
ployer controls the job and can dis- 
charge them at any time he sees 
fit. If properly organized, the 
workers have a better chance to 
hold their jobs than when they are 
unorganized. That does not mean 
that the union will support a man 
who lays down on the job. The 
man who does that is just as unfair 
to the men he works with as he is 
to the employer, because he places 
an added burden on his fellow- 
workmen and expects as much pay 
as the rest. But proper organiza- 
tion does mean that men cannot be 
discharged without cause; it means 
that men cannot be discharged be- 
cause some foreman does not like 
the way they part their hair or the 
kind of clothes they wear. Proper 
organization means that machin- 
ery will be provided for a fair and 
equitable adjustment of situations 
that if neglected soon grow into 
grievances of large proportions 
and which eventually result in 
walkouts, time loss for the work- 
ers, loss to all concerned financial- 
ly, and, worst of all, a condition 
in industry that is filled with dis- 
trust and oftentimes actual hatred. 
Organize and protect industrial 
conditions. In doing so, you will 
protect yourself and those who look 
to you for support. 





No people can prosper as a na- 
tion when the producers are paid 
less than living wages. ‘ 
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Be a real man with the courage to defend your opinions even if you 


displease some narrow-minded persons who think themselves liberal in 


thought, but never allow another the right to disagree with them. 


The test of a real friend is to find that friend defending the one who 
is not present; the one who is not afraid to say the word of truth against 
the malicious and jealous attacks of the cowardly menials who delight in 
destroying a man’s reputation by cruel, barefaced lying when that man 


is not present. 


A real gentleman is not always the man of wealth and edueation. 
Sometimes the gentle-minded, unassuming workman who helps lift the 
load of the weak or persons in distress, who does not look for applause 
but passes on, perhaps to say a word of kindness to a saddened heart 
or tell a fairy story to a little child, is the man that both God and man 
recognizes as the human being worth while, who deserves the title of 
gentleman. 


To get to the top, you must win on the level. Getting there any 
other way means false success and in the end brings disgrace as well as 


carrying around a guilty conscience. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 


of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


























THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob |. 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 








THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons ....° $ 25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons .. . 75 a pair 
Watch Charms .. 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 




















